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Report of a Committee appointed to investigate 
the evils of Lotteries, in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and to suggest a remedy 
for the same. 


Our second inquiry relates to the extent of 
lottery transactions prosecuted under pretext 
of the privilege claimed by the Union Canal 
Company, to raise money in this manner. 

To ascertain the precise number of tickets 
of the Union Canal lotteries, which are sold in 
agiven time within this commonwealth, is 
obviously impracticable by any means pos- 
sessed by the committee. The number of 
schemes drawn in a single year, and the va- 
lue of them, furnish the best data that can be 
easily obtained. Any one attentive to the 
subject will have learned, that this lottery is 
drawn every two weeks throughout the year, 


venders,traverse the city in every direction—| responsibility of an oath. It is in these words : 
visit the stalls in the market—the taverns)‘ The petitioner became of age on the 24th 
and other places of public resort—penetrate|of December, 1828, and immediately com- 


within the stores and shops of the merchant 
and mechanic ; andeven the domestic abodes 
of our citizens are not exempt from their in- 


\menced speculations in lottery tickets; that 
ihe received from different sources other than 
from lotteries, and at different times, about 


trusion. 975 dollars, the greater part of which he 

In entering upon the next topic—the evils| either laid out for tickets, or paid on account 
of lotteries—an appalling picture of vice, and|0f tickets which he had before purchased : 
orime, and misery, in every varied form, is| That he drew, at various times, prizes to the 
presented to the mind. Husbands and fathers | amount of $4000, which he invested aS Soon as 
of families, respected through a long and|Teceived, in other tickets, or paid for, or on 
well-sustained course of years, have, at length, | 2ccount of those which he had purchased be- 
by the mastering influence of this delusive | fore: That he has sunk in these speculations, 
enticement, been seduced from their integ-|im the short period of six months, all that he 
rity, and brought to end their days the ten-| had, and has left him upwards of $3300 in 
ants of a prison, under the just sentence of|debt beyond his means to pay.” The com- 
deep and complicated guilt. Others in the} mittee have no reason to believe that this is 
prime of life, holding important pecuniary |the most striking example of the kind which 
trusts, have become adventurers by little and could be exhibited. ‘The class to which it 
little, till their own resources have been| belongs must embrace numbers ; for so ra- 
swept away, and then, for the desperate pidly do the drawings of the different lotteries 
chance of retrieving their losses, have be-|Succeed each other at the present time, that 





trayed the confidence of their station—been 
detected and disgraced—and, ultimately forc- 
ed from the bosom of their families and their 
homes, disrupting the closest and most sacred 
ties of nature and affinity, and leaving those 
whom they ought to have protected, a charge 
on the community. Numerous instances 


establishments, by being literally true ! ! 


and that the schemes consist, alternately, of|could be adduced of those yet in boy-hood— 
34,220 tickets, at four dollars, and the like | apprentices and clerks—who, singly or in 


it has become a standing sign at many offices 
in this city, “.Lorrery pRAws TO-DAY”—a 
notification which is distinguished from al- 
most every thing else connected with these 
j It 
is not strange, therefore, that hundreds of 
‘individuals should be found, of the thought- 
less, the idle, the inexperiented, and the pro- 
\fligate, who consume their whole time, and 


number at eight dollars, making, in each of|combination, have purloined the property of|tisk their whole means in lottery adventures 


the smaller class of schemes, $136,830, and 
in each of the larger class, $273,660; the 


their masters and employers, to meet the de- 
mands of continued disappointment in lottery 





aggregate of which, multiplied by 13, pro-|speculations. A fourth class might be men- 
duces $5,338,220 ;—the actual amount of|tioned, consisting of young men just freed 
tickets offered for sale by this company at the|from the control of guardians and friends, | 
scheme price, during the last as well as seve-| with a sufficient patrimonial inheritance to| 
ral preceding years. To this is to be added} enable them to employ their time and talents 


25 percent, the usual enhancement at retail,| usefully to the community, and advantage-| 


as may be seen by inspection of any of our) ously and honourably to themselves ; but who, 


as their only vocation. From the vast amount 
of money necessarily expended to warrant 
such daily—or, as might almost be said, semi- 
daily drawings, entire confidence may be 
placed in this inference, although, from 
the nature of the scrutiny, but little positive 
information could be expected from the com- 
| mittee. 





That hundreds have become impoverished 


daily newspapers. 
In respect to the third inquiry, the same 





ignorant of the true character of lottery |by lotteries, the records of insolvent courts 
schemes, have deliberately invested their all,|incontestibly prove. That our penitentiaries 


remark, as to the impracticability of stating|in order to realize the sudden, certain, and | have been supplied with many inmates from 


the precise amount of tickets sold, is especi- independent fortunes, which are so lavishly 
The unauthorised lotteries| promised at almost every step they take. 
are believed to consist, exclusively or nearly | 


ally applicable. 


so, of such as are sanctioned, or pretended to 
be, by some of our sister states. 


kets of which were vended with but little or 
no restraint in this city, was at least fifteen. 
These, together with the Union Canal lottery, 
draw eight times a week, throughout the year. 

The number of Lottery offices in this city 
and liberties, for the sale of all kinds of tic- 
kets, has been ascertained to be one hundred 
and seventy-seven. These, severally, employ, 
on an average, it is believed, two persons, 
while perhaps an equal number of itinerant 


the same source, is alike susceptible of de- 
monstration. ‘That the number of idlers, 

Examples the most affecting and admonitory |spendthrifts, and gamblers of every descrip- 
might easily be cited in all of these classes,|tion, has been daily augmenting amongst us, 





Till very} but, with the exception of the last, could be} no one not wholly unobservant and indiffer- 
recently, the number of these lotteries, tic-|done, perhaps, in no case, without inflicting | 


ent to what is passing around him, can have 
unnecessary pain to relatives and friends. A failed to notice and deplore. Let the true 
single instance, however, of this excepted} history of all these be investigated, and it 
class, derived in the most authentic manner, | will be found, that however differing from 
involving no criminal imputation, and relat-| each other in the shades and castes of charac- 
ing to an individual now no more, the com- | ter—however various may have been their 
mittee believe may with propriety be brought | original pursuits—yet here, they are al! pur- 
to the notice of the moeting. The narrative|suing the same phantom, and all depend for 
is short, and is found in a petition for the be-| support on the same treacherous parent. The 
nefit of the insolvent laws, signed, as usual,|congregation of such a vast horde of human 


by the applicant, and delivered under the} beings, bound to the community by no ties, 
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and obnoxious to continual delusion and dis-| evils, forms the concluding duty imposed on 
appointment, may ke justly ranked among|the committee by the resolution under which 
the most alarming evils of the lottery system.|they act. From the remarks already submit- 
The combination plan of Jotteries, now|ted on the laws relatiye to the lottery privi- 
and for several years past in use, by which/leges of the Union Canal Company, a suspen- 
the fate of every ticket is determined in a few|sion of the further drawing of the lotteries, 
minutes—the small price at which tickets are | until] the fund now in the hands of the com- 
sold, and the subdivision of these into minute! pany, derived from this source, shall be ex- 
fractions, have enhanced the evils of the sys-|hausted in the payment of the interest guaran- 
tem, in a degree which defies calculation.|teed by the state, will occur to every one as 
Children are tempted to become adventur-|the proper and obvious remedy. The com- 
ers, and are thus initiated into a most en-|mittee accordingly recommend the adoption 
snaring vice, before they are capable of ap-| of such measures as will most speedily secure 
preciating its true character and danger. this end ; and they know of none so likely to 
Frauds of various kinds are continually per-|be effectual, as an application for legislative 
petrated. Tickets drawn, and ascertained to| interposition in the manner indicated in the 
be blanks, find purchasers among the unwary | memorial which is herewith submitted. 
and inexperienced. Prizes actually drawn are 
sometimes deceptively cashed, as of much 
smaller than their real value—the holder sup- 
posing that he has received all to which, by his 
ticket, he.is entitled. Counterfeiting tickets,| _An old correspondent would be glad if the 
especially by the alteration of a few of the editor of “The Friend” would insert the fol- 
figures, is largely practised. And it is a com- lowing from the pos of the great English Es- 
mon practice for individuals to become pos-| Sayist, being the 185th No. of the Rambler. 
sessed of the numbers of particular tickets, 
and the names of the purchasers of them, liv- 
ing withoul the bounds of the city, and hav- 
ing secured the most expeditious means of 
travelling, to wait till the few necessary num- 
bers are drawn, and then fly with so much 
despatch to the owners of such tickets as to 
prevent the suspicion of a trick, and become 
the purchasers, probably at a small advance. 
The committee have information on this sub- For thi P 
ject, which warrants the belief that this has R es this reason, ae ay ae eS oe 
been practised for a considerable time, and| “ peer - aaa ae - ae 
to a large extent, and throughout many parts a industriously evaded, than that by whic 
of thé comencnteesith. e commands his followers to forgive injuries, 
The questions naturally arise, what has and prohibits, under the sanction of eternal 
been the origin.of a system fraught with so| ™#erY> the gratification of the desire which 
much mischief? How happens it to have ned — noe oe es Oe ee him a 
been tolerated among a free and enlightened ch autho ree bl coul me alice 
people? The true and brief answer is, that,| €!" Sine ar ee ‘ae at pride, ws 
at a time when but little thirst for lottery See ea eye iain ont 
speculations was felt, and before the present they should be insulted by the triumph of an 
mode of drawing, which panders so inordi-| °"¢™Y: ; 
nately to the appetite for gambling, was in-| But certainly no precept could better be- 
vented, the Union Canal Company was autho-| Come him, at whose birth peace was proclaim- 
rised to raise a sum of money to defray the|@4 #0 the earth. For, what would so soon 
interest on a portion of the stock subscribed | destroy all the order of society, and deform life 
for the construction of a canal. ‘That the sum| With violence and ravage, as a permission to 
wanted for this object could not exceed|every one to judge his own cause, and to ap- 
$27,000 annually—and that, for the incon-| portion his own recompense for imagined in- 
siderable amount of $30,000 per year, this juries ? 
company permit two citizens of another state, It is difficult for a man of the strictest justice 
the proprietors of eight other lottery grants,| not to favour himself too much, in the calmest 
to raise without limit, as much money, by| moments of solitary meditation. Every one 
this means, as they may find it within their| wishes for the distinctions for which thousands 
power to effect. That, to such a degree has| are wishing at the same time, in their own 
the credulity of the people been wrought up-| opinion, with better claims. He that, when 
on, as to enable these representatives and|his reason operates in its full force, can thus, 
assignees of the company to offer schemes] by the mere prevalence of self-love, prefer him- 
for sale in a single year, of the value of|self to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to 
$5,338,220 dollars, the profits of which, be-| judge equitably when his passions are agitated 
ing, as usual, 15 per cent., are equal to} by a sense of wrong, and his attention wholly 
$800,733, in the same short period. Should| engrossed by pain, interest, or danger. Who- 
but a half of these profits be realized, the dis-| ever arrogates to himself the right of venge- 
proportion between what is received by the| ance, shows how little he is qualified to decide 
company and the managers of the lotteries,| his own claims, since he certainly demands 
is too striking to require particular comment.| what he would think unfit to be granted to 
The suggestion of a fit remedy for these/ another, 


Nothing is more apparent, than that, how- 
ever injured, or however provoked, some must 
at last be contented to forgive. For it can 
never be hoped, that he who first commits an 
injury will contentedly acquiesce in the penalty 
required: the same haughtiness of contempt, 
or vehemence of desire, that prompts the act 
of injustice, will more strongly incite its justi- 
fication ; and resentment can never so exactly 
balance the punishment with the fault, but 
there will remain an overplus of vengeance, 
which even he who condemns his first action 
will think himself entitled to retaliate. What 
then can ensue but a continual exacerbation 
of hatred, an unextinguishable feud, an inces- 
sant reciprocation of mischief, a mutual vigi- 
lance to entrap, and eagerness to destroy ? 











Since then the imaginary right of vengeance 
must be at last remitted, because it is impos- 
sible to live in perpetual hostility, and equally 
inpossible that of two enemies, either should 
first think himself obliged by justice to sub- 
mission, it is surely eligible to forgive early. 
Every passion is more easily subdued before 
it has been long accustomed to possession of 
the heart ; every idea is obliterated with less 
difficulty, as it has been more slightly impress- 
ed, and less frequently renewed. He who has 
often brooded over his wrongs, pleased him- 
self with schemes of malignity, and glutted his 
pride with fancied supplications of humbled 
enmity, will not easily open his bosom to amity 
and reconciliation, or indulge the gentle senti- 
ments of benevolence and peace. 


It is easiest to forgive while there is yet lit- 
tle to be forgiven. A single injury may be 
soon dismissed from the memory ; but a long 
succession of ill offices by degrees associates 
itself with every idea ; a long contest involves 
so many circumstances, that every place and 
action will recall it to the mind ; and fresh re- 
membrance of vexation must still enkindle 
rage, and irritate revenge. 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, be- 
cause he knows the true value of time, and 
will not suffer it to pass away in unnecessary 
pain. He that willingly suffers the corrosions 
of inveterate hatred, and gives up his days and 
nights to the gloom of malice and perturba- 
tions of stratagem, cannot surely be said to 
consult his ease. Resentment is an union of 
sorrow with malignity, a combination of a pas- 
sion which all endeavour to avoid, with a pas- 
sion which all concur to detest. The man 
who retires to meditate mischief, and to ex- 
asperate his own rage ; whose thoughts are 
employed only on means of distress and con- 
trivances of ruin; whose mind never pauses 
from the remembrance of his own sufferings, 
but to indulge some hope of enjoying the cala- 
mities of another, may justly be numbered 
among the most miserable of human beings, 
among those who are guilty without reward, 
who have neither the gladness of prosperity, 
nor the calm of innocence. 

Whoever considers the weakness both of 
himself and others, will not long want persua- 
sives to forgiveness. We know not to what 
degree of malignity any injury is to be im- 
puted ; or how much its ‘guilt, if we were to 
inspect the mind of him that committed it, 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. * 


No vicious dispositions of the mind more 
obstinately resist both the counsels of philo- 
sophy and the injunctions of religion, than 
those which are complicated with an opinion 
of dignity ; and which we cannot dismiss with- 
out leaving in the hands of opposition some 
advantage iniquitously obtained, or suffering 
from our own prejudices some imputation of 
pusillanimity. 
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would be extenuated by mistake, precipitance, 
or negligence: we cannot be certain how 
much more we feel than was intended to be 
inflicted, or how much we increase the mis- 
chief to ourselves by voluntary aggravation. 
We may charge to design the effects of acci- 
dent ; we may think the blow violent, only 
because we have made ourselves delicate and 
tender; we are on every side in danger of 
error and of guilt; which we are certain to 
avoid only by speedy forgiveness. 

From this pacific and harmless temper, thus 
prcpitious to others and ourselves, to domestic 
tranquillity and to social happiness, no man is 
withheld but by pride, by the fear of being in- 
sulted by his adversary, or despised by the 
world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and uni- 
versal axiom, that “all pride is abject and 
mean.” It is always an ignorant, lazy, or 
cowardly acquiescence in a false appearance 
of excellence, and proceeds not from consci- 
ousness of our attainments, but insensibility of 
our wants. . 

Nothing can be great which is not right. 
Nothing which reason condemns can be suita- 
ble to the dignity of the human mind. To be 
driven by external motives from the path 
which our own heart approves ; to give way 
to any thing but conviction ; to suffer the opi- 
nion of others to rule our choice, or overpower 
our resolves, is to submit tamely to the lowest 
and most ignominious slavery, and to resign 
the right of directing our own lives. 

The utmost excellence at. which humanity 
can arrive, is a constant and determinate pur- 
suit of virtue, without regard to present dan- 
gers or advantage ; a continual reference of 
every action to the divine will; an habitual 
appeal to everlasting justice ; and an unvaried 
elevation of the intellectual eye to the reward 
which perseverance only can obtain. But that 
pride which many, who presume to boast of 
generous sentiments, allow to regulate their 
measures, has nothing nobler in view than the 
approbation of men ; of beings whose superi- 
ority we are under no obligation to acknow- 
ledge, and who, when we have courted them 
with the utmost assiduity, can confer no valu- 
able or permanent reward ; of beings who 
ignorantly judge of what they do not under- 
stand, or partially determine what they never 
have examined ; and whose sentence is there- 
fore of no weight till it has received the ratifi- 
cation of our own conscience. 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages like 
these, at the price of his innocence ; he that 
can suffer the delight of such acclamations to 
withhold his attention from the commands of 
the universal Sovereign, has little reason to 
congratulate himself upon the greatness of his 
mind : whenever he awakes to seriousness and 
reflection, he must become despicable in his 
own eyes, and shrink with shame from the re- 
membrance of his cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indis- 
pensably required that he forgive. It is there- 
fore superfluous to urge any other motive. 
On this great duty eternity is suspended ; and 
to him that refuses to practise it, the throne of 
mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour of the 
world has been born in vain. 


THE FRIEND. 


A PERSIAN STORY. 


Abd-ool Kadir was warned in a vision to 
go to Bagdad and devote himself to God.— 
“T informed my mother,” he says, “ of what 
[had seen, and she wept; then taking out 
80 dinars, she told me that as I had a brother, 
one-half of that was all my inheritance ; she 
made me swear, when she gave it me, never 
to tell a lie, and afterwards bade me farewell, 
exclaiming, ‘go, my son, I consign thee to 
God ; we shall not meet again till the day of 
judgment.’ I went on well till lcame near to 
Hamadan, when our Kafillah was plundered 
by sixty horsemen; one fellow asked me 
‘what I had got? ‘Forty dinars,’ said I, 
‘are sewed under my garments.’ The fellow 
laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was joking 
with him. ‘ What have you got” said another. 
I gave him the same answer. When they 
were dividing the spoil, | was called to an 
eminence where the chief stood. ‘ What pro- 
perty have you got, my little fellow” said he. 
‘I have told two of your people already,’ I 
replied, ‘I have 40 dinars sewed up carefully 
in my clothes!’ He ordered them to be ript 
open and found my money. ‘ And how came 
you,’ said he with surprise, ‘to declare so 
openly what has been so carefully hidden ” 
* Because,’ I replied, ‘1 will not be false to 
my mother, to whom I have promised that I 
will never tell a lie.’ ‘ Child,’ said the robber, 
‘hast thou such a sense of duty to thy mother 
at thy years, and am I insensible, at my age, 
of the duty I owe to my God? Give me thy 
hand, innocent boy,’ he continued, ‘ that | 
may swear repentance upon it.” He did so, 
his followers were all alike struck with the 
scene. ‘ You have been our leader in guilt,’ 
said they to their chief, ‘be the same in the 
path of virtue,’ and they instantly, at his or- 
der, made restitution of their spoil, and vowed 
repentance on my hand.” 


Structure of Leaves——An important memoir upon 
this subject has appeared from the pen of M. Adolphe 
Brongniart. According to this observer there is a 
great difference between leaves that grow in water, 
and those that grow in air. In the latter there isa 
regularly formed cuticle on both surfaces, which is 
perforated by openings of a peculiar nature, which are 
what botanists call stomata. This difference of struc- 
ture is in direct relation with the respective functions 
of aerial and submerged leaves, and with the respira- 
tion of plants. The functions of leaves are to present 
the water, mucilage, sugar, &c. which is pumped up 
from the earth through the roots, to the action of the 
atmospheric air and light, through the medium of ex- 
tremely thin transparent membranes. In leaves that 
grow in air, the cellules that contain the fluids des- 
tined to be thus elaborated, are inclosed within a cover- 
ing called the cuticle, which protects the tender mem- 
branes from coming too rapidly in contact with the 
atmosphere, and which, by aid of the preparations, or 
stomata, above alluded to, retard evaporation, and 
control respiration according to their number, size, 
&c. But submerged leaves have no need of protec. 
tion from rapid evaporation, nor of any mechanical 
contrivance by which a too active influence might be 
exerted upon them by the atmosphere; and besides, 
the atmospheric air by which they are to be acted 
upon is itself dissolved in the circumambient water. 
Hence such leaves have no cuticle. With regard to 
the stomata, the author shows, by various observa. 
tions, that the common opinion, of there being open- 
ings through the cuticle into the cavernous parenchy- 
ma of the leaf, is just; and consequently, that they 
are not closed up by a membrane, as is the opinion of 








Turpin and Raspail, and as has been more recently 
stated by Mr. Brown. His best proof of this is that 
which he has drawn from an inspection of very young 
unéxpanded leaves of the narcissus and lily, examin- 
ed near the bulb. Of these the stomata are circular 
evident perforations ; surrounded by a circular ele- 
vated rim. The paper, which is published in the 
Annales des Sciences for December last, is accom- 
panied by highly magnified drawings. 

Some experiments have been instituted by Profes- 
sor Mulder to determine the force with which roots 
are developed. He placed seeds of the bean and buck- 
wheat in glasses containing mercury, covered over 
with water, laying them upon the surface of the mer- 
cury, and taking care that they were just about to 
germinate. The very next day the beans had forced 
their radicles into the mercury ; but those of the 
buckwheat ran along the surface, forming a sort of 
net-work by their interlacing, and not making the 
smallest impression upon the mercury. ‘This experi- 
ment was instituted on the 26th of September; on 
the 26th of October he found many of the bean roots 
had ramified beneath the mercury, between it and the 
sides of the glass; but what was especially worthy of 
remark, in every instance the root was curved back 
upon itself in the water at its origin. Hence the 
author concludes, that there is an internal force which 
propels the roots, and which, while it sometimes 
yields to external circumstances, is never wholly de- 
stroyed. 


ATTEMPT TO PRODUCE SILK FROM DIFFERENT 
ANIMATE CREATURES. 


(From Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 


The useful properties possessed by the pro- 
duce ofthe silk-worm, land the value which if has 
acquired among civilized communities, have, 
at various times, led ingenious men to seek 
among the works of nature for other substan- 
ces, which, presenting appearances analogous 
to that beautiful filament, might be made 
equally conducive to human convenience and 
adornment. 

Some species of spiders are known to pos- 
sess the power of not merely forming a web, 
but also of spinning, for the protection of 
their eggs, a bag somewhat similar in form 
and substance to the coccoon of the silk-worm. 
At the commencement of the last century, a 
method was discovered in France by Mon- 
sieur Bon, of procuring silk from these spi- 
ders’ bags, and its use was attempted in the 
manufacture of several articles. ‘The follow- 
ing particulars are gathered from a disserta- 
tion published at the time by M. Bon, and 
also from papers on the subject, inserted in 
the volumes of the Royal Academy, for the 
year 1710 and 1711. 

Spiders are usually classed according to 
their difference of colour, whether black, 
brown, yellow, &c., or sometimes by the 
number and arrangement of their eyes: of 
these organs some possess no fewer than ten, 
others eight, and others again six. M. Bon 
has, however, noticed only two kinds of silk 
spiders, and these he has distinguished from 
each other as having either long or short 
legs, the last variety producing the finest 
quality of raw silk. According to this inge- 
nious observer, the silk formed by these 
insects is equally beautiful, strong, and 
glossy, with that formed by the bombyx, 
or common silk worm. The spider spins 
minute fibres from fine papilla, placed in the 
hinder part of its body. These papillz serve 
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the office of so many wire-drawing irons, to of the bombyx. It took readily all kinds of|sects were duly fed with flies, and after some 
form and mould a viscous liquor, which, after! dyes, and might have been wrought into any |time it was found on inspection that the greater 
being drawn through them, dries on exposure} description of silken fabric. M. Bon had|part of them had formed their bags. This ad- 
to the air, and forms the silk. | stockings and gloves made from it, some of|vocate for the rearing of spiders contended 
The celebrated naturalist M. Reaumur, who! which he presented to the Royal Academy of |that spiders’ bags afforded much more silk in 
likewise bestowed considerable attention on) Paris, and others he transmitted to the Royal| proportion to their, weight than those of the 
these insects, discovered that each of their Society of London. silk-worm ; in proof of which he observed, 
papillz: consists of a number of smaller ones,| This silk was prepared in the following |that thirteen ounces yield nearly four ounces of 
80 minute as not to be discernible, and only manner :—Twelve or thirteen ounces of the | pure silk, two ounces of which were sufficient 
made evident by the effects produced. Ifthe bags were beaten with the hand, or by a stick, }to make a pair of stockings, whereas stockings 
body of the spider be pressed between the) until they were entirely freed from dust.|made of common silk were said by him to 
fingers, the liquor from which the threads; They were next washed in warm water, which | weigh seven or eight ounces. 
are formed flows into the papillae, by apply-| was continually changed, until it no longer} ‘The Royal Academy of Paris, having con- 
ing the finger against which, distinct threads) became clouded or discoloured by the bags|sidered the subject deserving of investigation, 
may then be drawn out through the several, under process. (Some further detail of this|appointed M. Reaumur to inquire into the 
perforations of each papilla. These threads cleansing process is here omitted.) By these|merits of this new silken material. In the 
are too fine to be counted with any accuracy,| means silk of a peculiar ash colour was ob-|course of his examination this naturalist dis- 
but it is evident that very many are sent forth tained, which was spun without difficulty, the }covered many serious objections, the narration 
from each of the larger papilla. This fact|thread of which, ‘it was affirmed, was both]|of which will show the inexpediency of Bon’s 
tends to explain the power possessed by the| stronger and finer than common silk, and that projected establishments. Reaumur urged that 
spider of producing threads having different! therefore fabrics similar to those made with |the natural fierceness of spiders rendered them 
degrees of tenuity. By applying more or/the latter material might be manufactured | wholly unfit to be bred and reared together. 
fewer of these papille against the place | from this, there being no reason for doubting|On distributing 4000 or 5000 into cells, in 
whence it begins its web, the spider joins into| that it would stand any trials of the loom,|companies of from 50 to 100 or 200, it was 
one thread the almost imperceptible indivi-| after having undergone those of the stocking | found that the larger spiders quickly killed and 
dual filaments which it draws from its body ;) frame. ate the smaller, so that ina short time the cells 
the size of ‘the thread being dependent on| The only obstacle, therefore, which ap-| were depopulated, scarcely more than one or 
the number of papillae employed, and regu-| peared to prevent the establishing of any|two being found in each cell. To this pro- 
lated by that instinct which teaches the|considerable manufacture from the spider|pensity for mutual destruction, Reaumur as- 
creature to make choice of the degree of| bags, was the difficulty of obtaining them in|cribes the scarcity of spiders in comparison 
exility most appropriate to the work wherein / sufficient abundance. M. Bon fancied that} with the vast number of eggs which they pro- 
it is about to engage. M. Bon was able to| this objection could soon be overcome, and}duce. But if even it were possible to change 
distinguish fifteen or twenty fibres in a single that the art of domesticating and rearing spi-|their warlike nature, and bring these insects 
thread, while Reaumur relates that he, has) ders, as practised with silk-worms, was tobe|together in peaceful community, there are 
often counted as many as seventy or eighty|attained. Carried away by the enthusiasm of| other objections to deter from the attempt. 
fibres through a microscope, and perceived) one who, having made a discovery, pursues| M. Reaumur affirmed, that the silk of the 
that there were yet infinitely more than he’ it with ardour undismayed by difficulties, he | spider is inferior to that of the silk-worm, both 
could reckon; so that he believed himself to| met every objection by comparisons, which|in lustre and strength, and that it produced 
be far within the limits of truth in computing) perhaps were not wholly and strictly founded | proportionably less material available to pur- 
that the tip of each of the five papille fur-|in fact. Contrasted with the spider, and to|poses of manufacture. All this was satisfac- 
nished 1000 separate fibres: thus supposing) favour his arguments, the silk-worm in his|torily proved ; although in his reasoning some 
that one slender filament of a spider’s webis| hands made a very despicable figure. He /little exaggeration was likewise employed in 
made up of 5000 fibres! |affirmed that the female spider produces 600| opposition to the colouring of Bon. The 
The threads produced by spiders are of two| or 700 eggs; while of the 100, to which|thread of the spider’s web was found capable 
kinds. The first, which serves only to form) number he limited the silk-worm, not more | of sustaining a weight of only two grains with- 
the web which the insect spreads to entrap/than one half were reared to produce balls.|out breaking ; and the filament of the bag, al- 
its prey, is very fragile; while the second, | That the spiders hatched spontaneously, with- though much stronger than this, could onl 
which is used to enclose the eggs of the fe-|out any care, in the months of August and | sustain thirty-six grains, while that of the silk- 
male, is much stronger, thus affording to| September; that the old spiders dying soon|worm will support a weight of two drachms 
them shelter from cold, and protection from! after they have laid their eggs, the young ones|and a half. It is another great disadvantage of 
other insects which might otherwise destroy | live for ten or twelve months without food, and | the spider's silk, that it cannot be wound off 
them. ‘The threads are, in this operation, | continue in their bags without growing, until the ball like that of the silk-worm, but must 
wound very loosely round the egg, in a shape) the hot weather, by putting their viscid juices necessarily be carded ; and therefore its even- 
resembling that of the cocoon of the silk-|in motion, induces them to come forth, spin,|ness, which contributes so materially to its 
worm, after it has been prepared and loosened| and run about in search of food. lustre, is destroyed. 
for the distaff. When first formed, the co-} Mons. Bon flattered himself by this partial] Another objection, urged by Reaumur against 
lour of these spiders’ bags is grey, but, by| comparison, that if a method could be found of| the rearing of spiders, was the small quantity 
exposure to the air, they soon acquire a) breeding young spiders in apartments, they|as well as deficient quality of the silk they pro- 
blackish hue. Other spider bags might pro-| would furnish a much greater quantity of bags|duce. In making a comparison in this respect 
bably be found of other colours, and afford-} than silk-worms. Of about 700 or 800 young | between them and the silk-worm, extreme cases 
ing silk of better quality, but their scarcity | spiders which he kept, hardly one died in a] were taken, that the conclusion might be ren- 
would render any experiment with them diffi-| year; whereas, according to this gentleman’s|dered more striking. ‘ The largest cocoons,”’ 
cult of accomplishment; for which reason| estimate, of 100 silk-worms not forty lived to|said this naturalist, “ weigh four and the small- 
M. Bon confined his attention to the bags of) form their cocoons. His spider establishmentjer three grains each; spiders’ bags do not 
the common sort of the short-legged kind. was managed in the following manner :—hav-| weigh above one grain each, and, after being 
These always form their bags in some place} ing ordered all the short-legged spiders which} cleared of their dust, have lost two thirds of 
sheltered from the wind and rain, such as the} could be collected by persons employed for the | this weight.” He calculated, therefore, that 
hollow trunks of trees, the corners of win-| purpose, to be brought to him, he inclosed|the work of twelve spiders only equals that of 
dows or vaults, or under the eaves of houses.|them in paper coffins and pots; these were/|one silk-worm ; and that a pound of silk would 
A quantity of these bags was collected by M.| covered with papers, which, as well as the cof-| require for its production 27,648 insects. But 
Bon, from which a new kind of silk was made, | fins, were pricked over their surface with pin-|as the bags are wholly the work of the females, 
said to be in no respect inferior to the silk| holes to admit air to the prisoners. The in-|who spin them as a deposit for their eggs, it 
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follows that 55,296 spiders must be reared to| greatest source of enjoyment to his parent, | exhausted, sought his couch in the evening. 
yield one pound of silk: yet even this will be| and portions of it are read to him by the) The charter of our powers, mental and phy- 
obtained from only the best spiders, those large friend whom he most loves; when his mind sical, is diurnally renewed, and with the 
ones ordinarily seen in gardens, &c., yielding] is cheerful and easy, he naturally feels de-|morning sun, universal nature opens her 
not more than a twelfth part of the silk of the|sirous to become more familiar with its hymn of gratitude and praise to her Creator. 
others. The work of 280 of these would,| contents. |Can we perform a more acceptable duty than 
therefore, not yield more silk than the produce! There is something peculiarly appropriate | reading to the family circle portions of that 
of one industrious silk-worm, and 663,552 of|in this morning sacrifice, to the uncertain| book, which claims for its author the infinite 
them would furnish only one pound of silk !| tenure of our existence. When we reflect on| Jehovah, and the whole object of which is the 
This latter calculation is, however, decidedly| the many vicissitudes of life, the trials and|salvation of the human family from the ruin 
erroneous in its several steps, and appears ra-| temptations which hourly attend our steps,|of guilt? 
ther to be a flight of the imagination than the| reason and duty alike indicate the propriety 
result of sober induction. The advantages of| of an act which recalls our scattered thoughts ; Bar SThe Friend. 
the culture of silk from the silkworm, when|to the great object of our being, before we THE EVIDENCE OF PROPHECY. 
compared with its production from spiders, are| enter on the dissipating pursuits of the day. The history of the Jewish nation is replete 
so prodigious, and at the same time so evident,] Whatever may be said with respect to the |with the deepest interest to the Christian ; 
that to prove the futility of Bon’s scheme need-| formality of reading the Scriptures at certain}and when viewed in connection with the 
ed not the aid of exaggeration. periods, the truth is, that unless some plan of/existence of the scattered fragments of this 
(To be continued.) the kind be adopted, there is danger that they |favoured people at the present day, furnishes 
will seldom be read more than once a week.|one of the most irrefragable arguments for 
nore _.,, {It should be remembered that Christianity is|the truth of the Bible, and the divine origin 
For“ The Friend. ath ‘ 
. arn adapted to man as he has been made, and that, | of the religion of the Gospel. 
THE GOOD MAN’S BREAKFAST HOUR |), th in his physical and moral constitution,| ‘The selection of that nation as the chosen 
It so happened in my younger years, that|he is a periodical being. Were it the uniformjand favoured people of God, the intimate 
my religious was less attended to, than my| practice of families to appropriate a few|communion they enjoyed with him through 
literary education, though in the latter I|minutes to reading portions of the sacred|the medium of the prophets, the manifesta- 
boast no great proficiency. At an early|volume after breakfast, and to waiting in|tion of the divine presence and glory in the 
period [ was thrown on the waves of the|silence for the Master's blessing, there can be |temple, the protection and prosperity which 
world, and some of my juvenile companions} no doubt of the beneficial results that would |attended them while they faithfully kept the 
disregarded religion, and undervalued serious| follow. The children who are now advancing |commandments of the Lord, and the terrible 
things. From the meresttrifles in the morn-|with rapid strides to manhood, when the| judgments and calamities which were poured 
ing of life, the deepest impressions are often|heads of their honoured parents are cold in/out upon them, when, by long continued re- 
made ; and such was their influence, combined | the grave, would reverence the inspired book | bellion and disobedience, they had provoked 
with the natural depravity of the human heart,|not only for its own sake, but on account of|the Most High to reject and destroy them— 


and the fascinations of the world, that of all|the delightful associations with which it was| these circumstances present us with a solemn 
books, the Bible was to me the most irksome, | connected. 


and a religious meeting the most wearisome 
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warning on the danger of unfaithfulness ; and 
A thorough and accurate knowledge of the |admonish us, that, however great and distin- 
duty. Never forsaken, however, by that eye,| Bible is of greater importance to the moral/guished the favours in which we have parti- 
which still follows his erring and wandering| condition and happiness of mankind, than any | cipated, it is only as we stand in the obedience 
children, through every vicissitude of good | other, or than all other species of information. | of faith that we can hope fot preservation ; 
and evil, I was preserved from plunging head-| And childhood is the period when our tastes|and that, if we fall from this, the blessings we 
long into the tide of dissipation, and main-|and affections may be moulded at pleasure by | have enjoyed will but add to the weight of our 
tained a fair standing in society and the world. | judicious management, and when the heart,!|condemnation, and render our just punish- 
Happily for me, I became a frequent visitor|like the molten wax, receives deep and|ment the more signal and heavy. 
in the family of a friend, who was a_ bright| almost indelible impressions of truth, or error,} While reading the history of the children 
example of meekness and unaffected piety.| vice or virtue. The moral vision is as un-|of Israel, and marking the accomplishment of 
It was his custom to read a chapter in the|clouded in the boy as in the man, and that) the judgments which were predicted should 
Bible after the morning meal was concluded ;| education is the best which establishes habits| overtake them, it is good for us to consider 
and never shall I forget the deep and solemn| of virtue; for with all our boasted march of| our own standing—to number our mercies 
feeling that covered the members of the circle| intellect, the force of habit continues to tri-|and advantages, and seriously to examine our 
at the social board, during this act of devotion| umph over the decisions of reason and the | hearts, as in the sight of Him who seeth their 
and of duty. voice of conscience. It is on the heart that | 


inmost recesses, whether we are walking 
Years have flown by, and age is stealing on,|the impressions are to be made ; it is in the|conformably to the high privileges which the 


but the sensations are still vivid with which I| heart that the resources are to be accumulated,| gospel offers for our acceptance, and dili- 
saw him lay his aged hand on the sacred vo-| which are to enable the moral agent to resist | gently improving the various means of grace 
lume, and with a voice often tremulous with] the seductions of the passions, and the delu-} 

emotion, and an eye dimmed with a tear,|sions of the world. And it may be said,| The destruction of Jerusalem is one of the 
read to his children the glorious tidings of] without the fear of contradiction, that no book | most tragical events recorded in history, and 
the gospel—the conditions by which they|so powerfully appeals to the affections as well| may well be pointed to by every Christian as 
could inherit the promises contained in the] as the understandings of men, as the Holy|an awful beacon, admonishing mankind to 
charter of human redemption. Surely, said 1,| Bible. To study it, then, is our indispensable| beware of provoking and contemning the 
there can be no doubt whence arises the|duty; and to read it at stated times, is to} power of the Almighty. The minuteness 
prosperity of this good man—whence the|conform to the nature of our constitution, and| with which the events are foretold by the 
uniform gentleness of his manners, and the|to act in obedience to the immutable laws of| Saviour of the world, the rapidity with which 
sweet cheerfulness that, like a halo, surrounds} Providence. Nor is there any period of the|the fulfilment succeeded the prediction, the 
his person. All admit that example is|twenty-four hours, when the noblest andj destruction of millions of the deluded Israel- 
better than precept. Place a Bible in the|tenderest cords of the heart can be more|ites, and the dispersion of the remainder, the 
hands of a child, and tell him he must read a} successfully struck, than in the hour that}overthrow of the holy city and its entire de- 
portion of it daily, and you defeat the object| precedes our entrance on the busifiess of] molition, the preservation of the disciples of 
of your wishes, and render that act a task/the day. A person just awakened from| Christ, and the success which attended their 
which should be a pleasure and a privilege.| sleep and refreshed by food, is a different| labours in spreading the gospel, are so many 
But when a child sees that it constitutes the| being from the-individual, who, wearied and| evidences of the omniscience of that Being 


which are placed within our power. 
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who took upon himself flesh and SSS after the time of their merciful|round about—to be besieged with a mount— 












































among men, and who forewarned his chosen} visitation had passed, and when the dark|to have forts raised against it—to be ploughed 
followers of all these things. Admitting| unbroken era of their miseries began, that\over like a field—to become heaps, and to 
then, that he really was omniscient, and that| Josephus, their great historian, and the great-|come to an end. The sword, the famine, 
he foresaw and foretold these events, both|est of their generals in their wars with the jand the pestilence were to destroy them. 
which are undeniable ; we must also admit) Romans, has recorded his opinion, that, had| The Jews lived fearless of judgments like 
that he was divine, since nothing but divinity| they delayed their coming, the city would|these, when they dwelt in peace, and would 
could do what he did; and if he was divine,| have been swallowed up by an earthquake, or | not listen to the voice of Jesus. They would 
the religion he promulgated must be the re-| overflowed by water, or, as it was worse than|have no king but Cwsar ; and they trusted in 
ligion of Heaven. Sodom, would have been destroyed by fire|the power of the Roman empire as the secu- 
We have selected for our number of to-/from heaven.* The vial of wrath was not|rity of their state. But He whom they re- 
day, a chapter from “The Evidence of Pro-} poured out till the measure of their iniquities|jected showed how God had rejected them, 
phecy,” on the destruction of Jerusalem,} was full. how they were filling up the measure of their 
which we recommend to the serious attention} Instruments were never wanting for the |fathers, and how all these judgments that had 
of our readers; they will find its interest]execution of the purposes of God; nor when|been denounced of old, and others, of which 
greatly increased by referring to their Bibles|needful for the confirmation of his word, is|their fathers had not heard, were to be felt by 
for those passages which set forth the awful|there any want of full testimony that his de-|many, and were to be all witnessed by some 
consequences of the disobedience of the Jew-|clared purposes have been fulfilled. There |who were living then. And the Man of sor- 
ish nation, especially in Deuteronomy and} is nothing similar in history to the siege and |rows, whose face was set asa flint against his 
the four gospels. destruction of Jerusalem, and to the miseries 
which its inhabitants inflicted and brought 
upon themselves by their savage barbarity and 
unyielding obstinacy. Nor was there ever any 
other city or country, of whose destruction, 


own unequalled sufferings, and who shed not 
a tear on his own account, was moved to pity, 
and his heart was melted into child-like ten- 
derness, on contemplating the great crimes 
and the coming calamities of the wicked, im- 
penitent, and devoted city; “and when he 
beheld Jerusalem he wept over it.” 

The expiration of thirty-six years from the 
death of Christ to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem ;—the death, previous to that event, of 
at least two of the evangelists who record the 
prophecies concerning it ;—the manner in 
which the predictions and allusions respecting 
the fate of Jerusalem are interwoven through- 
out the gospel;—the warning given to the 
disciples of Christ to escape from the im- 
pending calamities, and the annunciation of 
the signs whereby they would know of their 
approach ;—the dread that was cherished by 
some of the earliest converts to the Christ- 
ian faith that the day of judgment was then at 
hand, and which had arisen from the prophe- 
cies concerning the destruction of Jerusalem 
being closely connected with those relative 
to the second coming of Christ, and the end 
of the world (all of which things his disciples 
had asked him to reveal) ;—the unanimous 
assent of antiquity to the prior publication of 
the gospel ;—and the continued truth of the 
prophecy still manifested in Jerusalem being 
yet trodden down of the Gentiles ;—afford as 
full a proof as could now be thought of that 
the predictions were delivered previous to the 
event. 


No coincidence can be closer, in relation to 
the facts, than that which subsists between 
the predictions of Jesus, and the narrative of 
the Jewish historian. Yet, as the reader will 
afterwards perceive, this coincidence is not 
more clear than that which subsists between 
the testimony of modern unbelievers and those 
prophecies which refer to the past and pre- 
sent desolation of Judea. 

Wars, rumours of wars, and commotions, 
nation rising against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom, famines, pestilences, and 
earthquakes in divers places, though the 
greatest of human evils that mortals fear, 
were to be but the “ beginning of sorrows’’— 
the heralds of heavier woes. Many false 
Christs were to appear, and to deceive many. 
The disciples of Jesus were to be persecuted, 
afflicted, imprisoned, hated of all nations, and 


The Destruction of Jerusalem. 


The Jews remain to this day not only the 
guardians of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
but living witnesses of the truth of many pro-| devastation, and misery, there is so clear and 
phecies, which, in the first ages of their| authenticated a detail. Josephus, himself a 
history, unfolded their fate until the latest] Jew, and an eye-witness of the facts he re- 
generations. Jewish and heathen historians| lates, gives a circumstantial account of the 
fully describe the dreadful miseries which|whole war, which furnishes complete evi- 
they suffered when all their cities were laid| dence not only of the truth of what Moses 
waste, when Jerusalem itself was destroyed and the prophets had foretold, but also of all 
in the seventieth year of the Christian era, that, in clearer vision, and to the perturbation 
and the remnant of their race, after an almost| and astonishment of his disciples, Christ had 
uninterrupted possession of Judea by their| explicitly revealed concerning its then ap- 
forefathers for fifteen hundred years, were proaching fate. Heathen writers also record 
driven from their country, and scattered| many of the facts. 
throughout the world. A brief detail of the | The prophecies from the Old Testament 
unparalleled miseries which they then endur-| and from the New, relative to the siege and 
ed, may serve to connect their former history destruction of Jerusalem, are so numerous, 
with their subsequent alike unparalleled fate,| that the insertion of them at length would 
and to show that the prophecies respecting| Occupy a greater space than can here be de- 
the destruction of Jerusalem are as circum-| voted to the consideration of the subject. 
stantial and precise, and were as minutely| The reader may peruse them as they are to 
fulfilled, as those in which their more recent| be found in the written word.t They require 
and present history may now be read. no other exposition of their meaning. Ex- 

The Israelites were chosen to be a peculiar} Clusive of literal predictions, frequent allu- 
people. The worship of the only living and| sions are interspersed throughout the gospels 
true God was maintained among them alone| respecting the abolition of the Mosaic dis- 
for many ages, while idolatry and polytheism| pensation, and the utter subversion of the 
(or the worship of many gods) otherwise Jewish state. 
universally prevailed. But the Father of the} A nation of fierce countenance, of an un- 
universe is no respecter of persons. A divine| known tongue, and swift as the eagle flieth, 
law was given to the descendants of Abraham ;| Were to come from a distant land against the 
and blessings and curses were set before|Jews—to despoil them of all their goods—to 
them, to cleave to their race in every age,| besiege them in all their gates—to bring 
according as they would observe and obey the}down their high and fenced walls. They 
commandments of the Lord, or refuse to|were to be left few in number—to be slain 
hearken unto his voice, and to do all his| before their enemies—the pride of their power 
commandments and statutes. Their history,| Was to be broken—their cities were to be laid 
and their continued preservation as a people,| waste, and themselves to be destroyed—to 
is thus an express record and manifestation of| be brought to nought—to be plucked from off 
the doings of Providence. To read of their} their own land—to be sold into slavery, and 
calamities is to see the judgments of God ;| to be so despised that none would buy them. 
and to compare them with the prophecies is| Their high places were to be rendered deso- 
to witness the truth of his word. There|!ate—their bones to be scattered about their 
were intermingled seasons of prosperity and|altars—Jerusalem was to be encompassed 
triumph, or of oppression and misery, as they |———— ‘ 
enjoyed or forfeited their promised blessings, es History of the Wars of the Jews, book 
throughout the long period that they dwelt in] S2*P.4"" 2 © 


oo . t Levit. xxvi. 14, &c. Deut. xxviii. 15, &c. Isa. 
the land of Canaan. But their punishments) ,.i.°1, &e. Ezek. vic vii. Jer. xxvi. 18. Micah iii. 
were to rise progressively with their sins;}}2. Matt. xxi. 33, &c.; xxii 1-7; xxiv. Mark xiii. 
and so awfully sinful were the inhabitants of | Luke xx. ¥—19; xxi. xxiii. 2731. 
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brought before rulers and kings for his name’s} going up to the passover, or fleeing for a|while in Judea,) there was no escaping. The 





sake, and many of them were to be put to| temporary security of their property and lives,|city and the sanctuary were about to be de- 


And the day of the wrath of God 
of many was to wax cold, but the gospel of| when the people of the prince came, (of Ves-| was come upon Jerusalem. 


the kingdom was to be preached in all the|pasian, who was chosen emperor of Rome | 


death. 


world. The abomination of desolation was 
to be seen standing in the place where it 
ought not. Jerusalem was to be compassed 
about with armies, a trench was to be cast 
about it, and they were to be hemmed in on 
every side. And there were to be fearful 
sights and great signs from heaven. These 





POPULATION 


Iniquity was to abound, and the love| crowded within the walls of Jerusalem. 


And | stroyed. 


To be continued.) 


According to five Official Enumerations. 
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were to be the signs that the end of Jeru- States ah Tonto: es Conan, sw Census. | 3d Census. | 4th Census. | Sth Census Per cent. 
salem was at hand. And there was to be = She Le ee ee 
great distress upon the land, and wrath upon —— —— a at — ee 
the people ; the tribulation was to be such as at ts at saranda sahaaa naan seatel 269'533 104 
had never been, and would never be. The Simeet 85,539 | 154,465 217,895 235,764 280,679 19.0 
Jews were to fall by the edge of the sword; Massachusetts 378,787 | 422.845 | 472,040 | 523,287 610,014 16,6 
a remnant was to be led captive into all na- — — fa aie onan a soa 17,0 
tions ; of the temple, and of Jerusalem itself, ——— wate 291,00 261,942 | 275,248 297,7 82 
one stone was “a to be left upon another, = re saan ow ee 1,373,513 aye 39,4 
; ie t Ade 211,14 245,562 277,575 20,775 15,6 
and it was to be trodden down of the Gentiles Pennsylvania 434,373 | 602,545} 810,091 | 1,049,313 | 1,347,672 28,4 
till the time of the Gentiles should be fulfilled. Delaware 59,096 64,273 72.674 72,749 76,739 5.5 
These prophecies were delivered in a time —— ap ope 345,824 380,546 407,350 446,91 3 9,7 
Re ae N-Caroling | 303001 | a7e103 | 355500 | “essae | 73470 | 130 
i - ° . S. Carolina 249,073 5,58 415,115 2,7: 581,458 5,7 
ceptions that were practised by false Christs, Georgia 2,548 162,686 959.433 340.989 316367 515 
or pretended prophets, occasioned some of Alabama — ¢ 8.850 40.352 | $ 127,901 308,997 141,6 
the earliest commotions which soon spread oe . . ae 75,448 136,806 80,1 
over Judea. Every city in Syria became the + om " |" 105,600 ata a a a 
seat of a civil war. The Jews were goaded Kentucky 73,677 | 220,959 | 406,511 | 564,317| 688.344 22) | 
on to revolt by the indignities and oppres- Ohio ° 45,365 | 230,760} 581,434 937,679 61,2 
sions to which they were subjected under Indiana 4,651 24,520 | 147,178 341,582 132,1 
Florus, the Roman procurator. They openly ell —l. ok ok. fey lees 
‘ ‘ ssouri oe 19,783 66,586 140,074 1104 
rebelled at last against the Romans. These D. of Columbia. 15,093 24'623 33.039 39/858 2011 
wars and rumours of wars and commotions Michigan Ter. 551 4,762 8,896 31,260 250,1 
were not confined to Syria. In Alexandria Arkansas Ter. 1,062 14,273 30,383 113,3 
fifty thousand Jews were slaughtered at one Florida Ter. =e ° 34,723 
time. Italy was so convulsed, that in the Total| 3,929,328 | 5,309,758 | 7,239,903 | 9,638,166 | 12,956,165 | 33,4 
brief space of two years four emperors suffered —<———— ea 
death. Famines and pestilences also prevail- SLAVES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ed. There was a great mortality at Babylon ; Sa 
and at Rome. There were great earthquakes Ascending to fics Gat Bamnevations. 
in divers places, by which different cities [ Slaves. , Slaves. | Slaves. | Slaves. Sinves. | 
were overthrown. “The constitution of na- eens ere — pot Snell 
ture,” says Josephus, “was confounded, Me. 0 j 
and no common calamities were portended.”’ N. H. 158 0 
Signs and fearful sights there were which Vt. 16 0 
might have awed the most daring. Iniquity — oat aoa 
abounded, and even Christian faith and love Ct. 2.764 10 
decayed. The name of Christians became N. ¥. | 21,324] 20,613) 15,017) 
a signal for persecution and a mark for hatred. N.J. | 11,423 12,4 10,851 
They were taken before rulers and kings. hes 3,737} 1,706 195 
Paul, deserted by false brethren, stood alone 0a. 1031036 108.64 1115502 
. > 2 5 3, SD a 
before Nero. The bodies of Christians, Va. | 292.627] 346,968} 392,518 
covered over with combustible matter, lighted N.C, | 100,572) 133,296] 168,824 
up the streets of Rome. But though the S.C. 107,004 146,151 196,365 
disciples of Jesus were hated, persecuted, ity 29,264) 59,699} 105,218 
and imprisoned, afflicted, scourged, and many Mi. 3,489 
of them slain, burned, or crucified, the gos- La. 
pel of the kingdom was preached from Spain Ten 13,584 
to India, and published throughout the world. ~? —— 40,34: 
They bore unto the death the triumph of their in. me 
faith ; but in the judgments of God against Ul. 
Jerusalem not a hair of their heads perished. Mo. 
For the last sign was givens The idolatrous D. C. 
ensigns of the Romans spread over Judea. > x 
Jerusalem was compassed a with armics. Fl. T. 
These, for a time, again wi . Many ee) 
escaped from the city. The Christians fore. Total.| 697,697} 896,849} 1,191,364] 1,538,064] 2,010,436 


warned, as Eusebius relates, fled unto Pella 
in the mountains. But multitudes of others, 

























104 THE FRIEND. 
—eee ee sn 
For “ The Friend.” Diep, on third day morning, 27th ult. WicttaM Sa- 
SLAVERY IN PENNSYLVANIA. THE FRIEND. | veryY Warper, of this city, in the 41st year of his age. 


in this a. on sixth day the 9th ultimo, 


By the fifth census of the United States, the| James Lownes, in the 92d year of his age. He mar- 
' . nited States, the} ried early in life, and settled in Philadelphia, of which 


number of slaves in Pennsylvania is re , : oes 

pone f s| aves 1D | ennsylvania Is returned | he was a native. About the year 1779, he removed 
as 386 ; being an increase of 175 withizn the | eeenmssnesnssssseeesseneness with his family to Winchester in Virginia, and after- 
last ten years. As this is obviously impossible, | wards to Richmond in the same state. In the latter 
without supposing either extensive frauds to) [np our 10th number we inserted the elo.| Places he continued a resident until within a recent 


eel al as Se . sl ; . | period, deservedly respected by all classes of the inha- 
have been practised in the illegal introduction quent memorial to the legislature against  bitants ;—particularly by his fellow members of the 


of slaves, or gross errors in making out the | Jotteries. This has since been published in a| Society of Friends, for the general consistency of his 
census, { have been induced to examine the pamphlet form, together with the report of) Conduct and demeanour, his undeviating attachment 
subject. ‘the committee appointed to investigate that | *° the principles and institutions of the Society, and 


ve : S : . | the example which he set of regularity in the attend- 
It is well known that in the year 1780, the, subject. As we are very desirous of keeping) ance of its religious meetings. om the autumn of 1830 
legislature declared that the children of slaves| UP &n Interest in this matter, we insert a con-) he came with his wife, to spend the remainder of his 
born after that year should be free. Of course siderable portion of the latter document, | protracted life in this city, surrounded by his relatives 
no coloured person can be Jegally held in| which will, we think, attract and reward the| and descendants, including, of the latter, a number of 


: : . , f , 5 ; | the third and fourth generations. His general health 
bondage, who was not at the time of the late} attention of our readers. We have omitted | had considerably declined, yet not so ad 5 prevent the 
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census fifty years of age. We shail be able,; that part which investigates the legal rights enjoyment of frequent visits to his relations, and espe- 
by examining the marshal’s return, which is of the Union Canal Company—as the broad cially to a beloved sister, even more advanced in years 


published iy es Pennsylvania Register, and unquestionable grounds of the moral evils! than himself. He likewise continued to attend religi- 


/ . . . o.% 
; iia F of lottery gambling, are all-sufficient. j | Ous meetings, unless when prevented by indisposition, 
to ascertain how the matter stands. I find} rere wy 8 9 Oe he by inclement weather, although, through defect of 


that the ‘slaves are divided in some of the| opinion, to sustain the appeal to the legisla-| hearing, he was unable to collect the sense of any thing 
returns, into those under 10, between 10 and| ture, and are more appropriate to the charac- verbally communicated; but, as on one occasion he 
24, between 24 and 36, between 36 and 55, ter and design of our Journal. signified to an acquaintance, this seeming disadvan- 


i tage was more than made up to him, by mental par- 
, 5! oS ° ars 7 ° . 
between 55. and 100, and 100 and upwards. a ticipation of that spiritual refreshment which is be- 


In some of the other returns, the ages given yond all mere words. It became obvious to those in 
are, under.l0, from 10 to 36, from 36 to 100, We gladly insert the selection from the} habits of intercourse with him, that his mind, for some 
and in two or three of the counties reported} writings of Dr. Johnson, furnished by “an| ‘Me Past, was secretly preparing for the final change, 


. 2 7 hy i Ti a ; of the near approach of which he seemed in daily an- 
to contain 80 slaves, the ages are not returned. | old correspondent,” deeming it to be pecu- ticipation ; and at the last visit he made to the sister 


Taking it for granted, that all those returned) |iarly appropriate to the present season of| before mentioned, on going away, he affectionately 
as being under 36, cannot possibly be slaves, retrospect and reflection. The forgiveness embraced her, intimating it would be the last time they 
we shall find that 272, out of the 386, are of/ of injuries is one of the highest obligations | Should see each other in mutability, but that he trust- 
this class. ‘These are distributed in the fol-| imposed upon man by the precepts of the | °4 they would shortly meet again in another and a 


; ; ; : ‘ better world. With the exception already mentioned 
lowing counties, viz. Philadelphia 17, Adams) Redeemer. his understanding and faculties, in a fomnitealibs de- 


39, Berks 5, Bucks 1, Chester 4, Lancaster] It is a Christian virtue, to the practical ex-| gree, remained unimpaired. His last illness was short, 
46, Lebanon 2, Lehigh 2 Perry z. York 20, | ercise of which we have daily calls. lf we but without alarm. ‘Towards the close, his nurse, re- 


Alleghany 24, Centre 4, Fayette 77, Hunting-| were careful not to permit “the sun to go| minding hima oe oe he eee eee 
don 7, Indiana 10, Lycoming 4, Mercer 6, and’ down upen our wrath,” we should accumulate | es wid. in cane podan: npeatD-; Keay wen i 
Venango 2. Of this number 120 are males} no unforgiven injuries—we should cherish no| Jesus Christ his Saviour and Redeemer—that his peace 
and 152 females. There are 8 slaves returned | resentments. As we asked for daily forgive-| Was made, and his work was done. 

as being between the ages of 36 and 55, the/ ness, so should we be diligent to seek for the , at her residence in Christian street, South. 
greater part of whom are probably free, as| ability to extend it to others. How happy wark, on the morning of the 11th ultimo, in the 94th 
must also in ail probability be 25 of the 30) would it be at the close of each year, to know |¥°*" ° het age, Resrcca Asn, also a respected mem- 


late angie : Apa a. These! ; ber of the Society of Friends, sister to the aboved 
Slaves, whose ages are not returned. ere| that all personal offences were removed by a/ named James Lownes, and widow of Caleb Ash, 


are also 51 slaves returned, as being 36 and) general amnesty—that a universal forgiveness] grazier, who died of the yellow fever in 1797, in the 
upwards. It may therefore be considered as! had wiped away the remembrance of all per-|8#me house wherein she continued to dwell until her 


almost certain, that there are not more than | sonal injuries or indignities, and that the new | 2¢cease- As @ mother she was in no common degree 
: | both prudent and affectionate, and skilful in the man- 








eighty slaves remaining in the state. | year was commenced with aspirations, that for| agement of domestic affairs, which she personally su- 
If it be asked how so erroneous a return|the future, the ability to forgive might always | perintended to the last ; for although of late years con- 
could have been made, the most probable, accompany the prayer to be forgiven. fined to the house by increasing bodily infirmities, her 
: hal } oan =i mental powers remained vigorous and bright, and her 

answer is, thet tho warmal bes returned. as ne children and grandchildren still looked up to her in du- 
slaves, coloured people, whose slavery in the| tiful affection, as their head and counsellor and friend. 


southern states has been commuted by their| The 22d volume of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia | Like her venerable brother, of recent time, she appear- 
owners binding them, with their consent, for|is devoted to the “origin, progressive improvement, | &d as waiting in resignation and hope, for a happy re- 
a term of years, after which they are to be- and present state of the Silk Manufacture,” and is | lease from the shackles of mortality. . few os 
. = hich i ery com- replete with curious details, as well in relation to the | previous to her last sickness, eaaaponte y to herse 
come their own masters, which Is a very com rearing, instinct, and operations of the silk worm, as| and those about her, she recovered from a severe ill- 
mon practice. to the ingenuity exercised in rendering the product | Hess» oes —— in the prospect s Soy disso- 
’ . rations subservient to the wants and luxu- | /ution, she with calmness communicated what was on 
The statement of the census, as it now yr po a 0 have made choice from a volume, | her mind in the way of advice; so that when seized 
stands, is a reproach upon the character of for our present number, the chapter on “attempts to| With the disease of which she died, and after giving 
our state, which appears to ne of sufficient produce silk from different animate creatures ;” the} directions respecting her burial clothes, which had 
consequence, to claim the investigation of the | perusal of which will afford gratification to the lover been duly arranged by her own hands, she seemed fully 


. . . . lof al history, fi i arity of in readiness with joy to meet the summons. 

ale at emigrants from | of natural history, from tbe singularity of the facts | on 
legislature. It is possible thai - g | ‘itl exhibited in regard both to the spider and the penna,| _1t may not be uninteresting to subjoin, that the 
the southern states may have brought with jespecially the latter; at the same time that he will deceased were part of a family consisting of eleven, 


them family slaves, who are still retained aS} he amused with the enthusiasm, assiduity, and mi-| four brothers and seven sisters. One died young, 
such, in violation of the law. If this should | nuteness of investigation, with which the two natural- oe about fifty, ~~ two others - or a see 
prove to be the case, the proper officers of the | 7 pursue = eee awed te must — sinety tb peat a ellbitending ‘oeahanil aie 
: 4: _ | however, rashly condemn them as utterly misemploy- - ’ : ! 

law should be instructed to claim the imme ed, and mere zealous idiérs ; it is to such enthusiastic | to the end; another attained her eighty-seventh year ; 
diate discharge of these poor wretches from 81 devotion to a close investigation of nature, that we | another his seventy-ninth, and two lived over eighty. 
state of bondage. are indebted for many very important accessions to we ae - 
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Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 
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